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The spectacle of a popular and often distinguished
player exhibiting his own personality in new dresses and
in new situations is a familiar one. It was the last mark
of a Mansfield performance. He appeared to be a differ-
ent actor in each role. Variety was the spice of Mansfield.
He went behind the externals in search of the soul of a
character. If he did not find a soul there he tried to
create one, and the essentials of the play became the mere
trappings of something else much more real and vital in
the central personage.

It was this artistry which distinguished his Beaucaire.
The dainty fiction presented no difficulties. It was sim-
ple and direct, as obvious as it was charming. The actor
in the title role might have presented the not unusual
spectacle of a graceful figure who is elegant by the grace
of elegant costumes, witty as his lines are witty, ennobled
by the distinction of a title and interesting by virtue of
the fable's ingenuity. He defined his characters by less
ingenuous means. Make-up, costume, and speech he
recognised as valuable assets in characterisation, but
valueless except as illuminated by manner and bearing,
and his cousin of the King of France was denoted by a
bearing of high distinction and a manner of courtly polish.
He emphasised with personality not with "props."

Mansfield's Beaucaire was keyed to the amused sur-
prise of a French Prince who discovers that English
society does not always distinguish between a Prince and a
barber, when the titles are mixed. This was easy enough
satire for American audiences, but his own surprise was
great when English audiences later fell victims to the charm
of Mr. Tarkington's comedy entirely oblivious of its criti-
cism of English discernment, which was the kernel of
the whole affair.
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